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A spat of recent polls show that Americans are as religious as ever, even b 

if their affiliations to particular faith groups have somewhat faded. & 

Furthermore, during the past two decades, historians of American reli- o' 

gion have unearthed much new information, connecting American reli- 3 

gion to broader currents of American life in numerous exciting ways. 
Despite these two events, we argue that religion has yet to become cw 

central to the way in which most historians of modern America (since S 

1865) teil their story — except in areas that are either racialized (the civil g 

rights movement) or considered to be politically marginal (the New gj 

Right). Religion is everywhere in history, but nowhere in mainstream >§■' 

historiography. We explore some possible reasons for this fact, and then 
conclude by pointing out several directions in which religious history is 
currently moving, and in which an examination by mainstream scholars 
might benefit the field as a whole tremendously. 
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adherents. Today, that figure Stands closer to 62 percent. Church 
attendance has gone up (so far as such things are calculable); evangeli- 
cal and even Fundamentalist Christians (depending on how you dehne 
such terms) are politically more powerful today than they were 150 
years ago; and America's religious marketplace, where the number, 
type, and size of religious institutions is as vibrant as ever, sometimes 
makes it appear that non-believers are just people who have yet to find 

their proper place of worship. Meanwhile, immigrants are replenishing o 

America's religious stock, as Latinos fill formerly declining urban § 

Catholic congregations, Korean Baptists build large churches in struc- 8 

tures originally intended for retail outlets, and Muslim mosques pop up 8. 

across the urban landscape of the upper Midwest. In America today, s 

reports the eminent historian Jon Butler, people identify with religious g 

organizations at rates higher than at any time since the Puritans ruled y. 

Massachusetts in the mid-seventeenth Century. Butler's thesis, suggested | 

by his title Awash in a Sea of Faith: The Christianization of the S 

American People, applies to the colonial era, but it could be extended J. 

forward. After all, the 1950s (not the 1850s or 1750s) represented the § 

high point of formal religious affiliation in American religious history, g. 

and it was President Eisenhower who famously spoke of the importance ° 

of having faith, no matter what faith it was. In contrast to much of the g 

rest of the developed world, Americans are believers. 1 £ 

Meanwhile, historians of American religion have, during the past aj 

twenty-five years, revolutionized their field. They have examined reli- j§' 

gion in all sorts of useful, unconventional, and fascinating ways. 8> 

Scholars have found the persistence, continuity, and adaptability of S 

American religion an impressive, motivating, guiding, and ever shape- ■< 

shifting specter. These historians have focused on immigrant commu- | 

nities and the unusual ways in which immigrants have incorporated " 

their ways of worship into American life, and the ways those new forms |" 

have in turn shaped mainstream worshipers. Historians have examined "*■ 

the role of religion and religious groups in the making of mid-century g 

American liberalism, and they have reminded us that Martin Luther pj 

King, Jr. derived his sensibilities as much from Jesus, the black church u> 

tradition, and Reinhold Niebuhr as from Gandhi. Women's history has o 

looked to religious history as an ally, recognizing that, throughout "° 
American history, women have always gone to church more than men. 
"Women's History 7s American Religious History" is the title of Ann 
Braude's seminal 1997 article on the subject. Religion was a key 
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component in forging political alliances and social networks, in 
understanding the cultural life of the suburbs, the rise of the 
Progressive Era, and the development of America's commitment to 
human rights. Historians have depicted Catholicism as central to the 
very definition of American democracy, albeit normally as a perfect foil 
for those who understood Protestantism and democracy to be forever 
linked. The notion of multiculturalism, usually understood to spring 

from the holy trinity of race, class, and gender, has roots in both o 

the Jewish American intellectual tradition and the Catholic post- |_ 

ultramontanist position of John Courtney Murray and John F. Kennedy U 

Liberal Protestants contributed their part as well, by organizing inter- 8. 

faith organizations and promoting notions of religious tolerance. And s 

so did missionaries. In their letters home, they expressed a tacit form of g 

cultural pluralism that both anticipated and then buttressed the work of y. 

thinkers with whom historians are more familiär, such as Franz Boas | 

and Robert E. Park. In almost every facet of American life since 1865, S 

religion has emerged as a central motif in shaping the problem, finding J. 

the Solution, and dividing and unifying the people. 2 § 

And yet, despite the rise in religiosity of most Americans and con- g. 

trary to the findings of religious historians that religion has penetrated ° 

almost all aspects of modern American life, many — probably most — & 

scholars outside the specific field of American religious history basically £• 

have failed to notice. Or, if they have noticed, they treat religion as sj 

another subfield, interesting maybe for those who are interested in it, j§' 

but not necessarily essential for the grand narrative. In the recent 8> 

anthology The Religious History of American Women, editor Catherine S 

Brekus notes with frustration how "at the same time as American reli- ■< 

gious historians have failed to write about women, many American g 

women's historians have failed to consider religion." She continues, " 
"Like all missionaries, historians of women and American religion have 

known the frustration of 'preaching' to the resistant or indifferent." ^ 

While many groundbreaking works in the 1960s and 1970s featured | 

nineteenth- Century white Protestant culture as a major force in pj 

American women's history, in more recent scholarship "most women's u 

historians seem to have lost their interest in religion, leaving the field to c 

those who identified themselves explicitly as religious historians." 3 K 

The problem that Brekus notes could be extended more generally to 
the relationship of American religious history with broader themes of 
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American history. American historians have left the field to those who 
identify explicitly as religious historians. But to write history as though 
religion does not, and did not matter in American history misses 
important aspects of American life. It fails to account fully for what 
motivated leaders to push for social change — what, for example, sup- 
plied moral justification both for abolitionism and the Civil War and 
for the decline of Reconstruction and the rise of the civil rights move- 
ment. It misses vital parts of what has created and sustained coalitions ö 
fighting over the best way America could manage its journey into the § 
modern world. To continue ignoring this impulse is to miss the com- | 
plexity of history. In fact, it is simply to write bad history. 8. 

In this article, we begin by reflecting on why the vital scholarship | 

on American religious history has yet to reach fully the broader audi- g 

ence of modern American historians. We then describe what religious y. 

historians have been doing to address this gap; and we conclude by pro- j» 

posing some directions American religious historians might most fruit- S 

fully take their own work to shape the field of modern American J. 

history. If religion is everywhere in American history, but nowhere in § 

American historiography, then it is the task of American religious his- g. 

torians to make sure "there is a there there" to our work. That is, jjj 

American religious historians must show what, how, and why religion 
matters, in the way that ( for example) political, social, gender, race, and 
class historians have accomplished. On the other hand, Religious 
Studies scholars might not be surprised to hear that American histor- 
ians have ignored religion in their work, but they may be surprised at 
the depth of work churned out by historians of religion. 

Perhaps it could be said that American religious history is in, but 
not of, the broader themes of modern American history (since 1865, 
the typical dividing line in American history). As we said earlier, reli- 
gion is everywhere in American history, yet many historians scarcely 
notice; or if they notice, they do not care. We are not alone in recogniz- 
ing this disconnect. And our task of assessing the role of religion in 
recent American historiography has been helped greatly by the growing 
recognition (and frustration) that historians should incorporate, or at 
least take note of, the tremendous amount of religious history scholar- 
ship being produced. Jon Butler, for instance, contributed powerfully to 
the debate with his 2004 piece for the Journal of American History, 
"Jack-in-the-Box Faith: The Religion Problem in Modern American 
History," wherein he described how historians often are puzzled about 
how to incorporate religion into the general narrative of the American 
past. Religion appears here and there — the Scopes "Monkey" Trial, 
AI Smith, J. F. K., Selma, William F. Buckley (maybe), the Moral 
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Majority — but these appear out of the blue, often with little longer-term 

understanding of these phenomena, as what Butler called a "jack-in- 

the-box" appearance. They were "momentary, idiosyncratic thrustings 

up of impulses from a more distant American past or as foils for a 

more persistent secular history," but nothing more. And, while it would 

be hard to teach colonial or antebellum America without paying due 

attention to religion, there is little such compunction when it comes to 

post- Civil War America. As Butler wondered: "Was religion important o 

in American public and private life after 1870, and how should histor- § 

ians describe it?" 4 8 

Other commentators have registered similar complaints. Robert 8. 

Orsi, the eminent historian of American lived religion, recently insisted s 

that historians have failed to grasp what has been going on within the g 

subdiscipline of religious history. The intellectual historian David y. 

A. Hollinger has urged historians to study religion, not at all for the j» 

sake of advocacy (Hollinger is a self-identified atheist), but because of 8 

the extensive gap between intellectuals and the rest of the population. J. 

His articles have carried urgent titles such as "Jesus Matters in the § 

USA" and "Why is there so much Christianity in the United States?" 5 g. 

What explains the failure of American religious history to shape the ° 

larger narratives of modern American history? Here we must speculate. & 

Those of us who emerged in the field after the spectacular rise of social 5* 

history in the 1960s and 1970s sometimes blame social history for reli- sj 

gion's general historiographical anonymity. After all, religion's decline j§' 

in the grand narrative lined up not coincidentally with the rise of social 8> 

history. Moreover, as secular intellectuals moved into the Ivory Tower, S 

they brought with them a distrust, antipathy, and/or ignorance of ■< 

religion and religiosity While the foundational text of British social | 

history — E. P. Thompson's The Making of the English Working Class ^ 

(1963) — powerfully demonstrates the role that Methodism played in jus- |" 

tifying the industrial order (much to Thompson's chagrin, captured in "*■ 

his famous quip that Methodism was the "chiliasm of despair"), no % 

such religiosity is part of what might be called its American counter- | 

part, Sean Wilentz's Chants Democratic (1984). For works on the twen- y> 

tieth Century, religion figures hardly at all in David Kennedy's Freedom o 

from Fear (1999) and James Patterson's Grand Expectations (1996), two *° 
signature volumes for the twentieth Century in the Oxford History of 
the United States — in stark contrast to Daniel Walker Howe's What 
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Hath God Wrought (2008), the Oxford volume for early antebellum era, 
which highlights religion centrally in the narrative. The index of 
Kenneth Jackson's foundational text on the history of the suburbs, 
Crabgrass Frontier (1987), that most avowedly religious of places, con- 
tains just three citations each for "Catholics," "Jews," and "churches." 
Religion, to Jackson, was simply not that important in the development 
of the suburbs. 6 

This is not to discredit the whole of social history Indeed, when o 

some social historians began to follow their own credo — to pay atten- § 

tion to the lives and cultures of ordinary Americans (from slaves to 8 

working-class immigrants and others) — many of them discovered reli- 8. 

gion's centrality to those lives. For example, Lawrence Levine's Black | 

Culture and Black Consciousness: Afw-American Folk Thought From g 

Slavery to Freedom (1978) memorably depicted the transformation of y. 

African American religious culture from the communal nature of the | 

spirituals to the more individualistic and New Testament emphases of S 

gospel music. To cite other examples, Catholicism was vital to the J. 

French-Canadians in Gary Gerstle's Working-Class Americanism § 

(1989), and the social history emphasis on individual and group experi- g. 

ence paved the way for Robert Orsi's classic The Madonna of 115th ° 

Street (1 985)7 1 

Thus we should look elsewhere, beyond the rise of social history, £ 

to explain religion's simultaneous presence in American history but aj 

absence in recent American historiography. One likely culprit lies in «§■' 

the fact that, since the turn-of-the-twentieth Century, American intel- 8> 

lectuals have been more prone than other Americans to forsake reli- S 

gion for themselves. This is not to say, of course, that all American ■< 

intellectuals are irreligious, just that many are. This distances them g 

from other Americans. Bringing these secularist predilections into the " 

Ivory Tower has tended to relegate religious history to a history of |" 

the lower classes, or the racialized, or the marginalized — where reli- ^ 

gion may safely reside, outside the mainstream narratives that come g 

too close to the present. Richard Hofstader considered America's per- | 

sistent religiosity a key ingredient to American anti-intellectualism y> 

(Catholics received particular vilification in the wake of o 

McCarthyism). And indeed, the two aspects of modern American *° 
history where the importance of religion is widely acknowledged — the 
civil rights movement and the rise of the Religious Right — emerged 
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Tevine (1978), Gerstle (1989), and Orsi (1985). 



PLURALISM 

The creation and effects of America's religious pluralism, the first 
major theme to be traced here, occupies a central place in the historio- 
graphy of American religious history, and increasingly so of the 
major narratives of American history. It is not a new idea in the 
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from sources marginal to mainstream academia. Religion, it seems, is 

acceptable for Outsiders, not for "us." 8 

Secularization also seems to have played a role in exiling religion 

from mainstream narratives of modern American history. The word 

"secularization" has provoked considerable discussion over the last gen- 

eration, with scholars debating the validity of Max Weber 's idea that as 

a society becomes more industrial, more urban, more "modern," it also 

grows more secular. In this telling, America truly is an exceptional ö 

nation, because, unlike the industrialized nations of Europe, the United |_ 

States has retained high percentages of churchgoers. But, some say, is it U 

also not true that American institutions have become a-religious? Is it 8. 

not true that even something called the Young Men's Christian | 

Association (YMCA) is basically a health club facility, and not a par- g 

ticularly Christian one? Perhaps the outcome of this debate may hinge y. 

on who gets to define the word "secular." Regardless, it could follow | 

that, as American institutions have become increasingly a-religious, so S 

too have our histories of them. This is plausible, but of course it ignores J. 

the statistics that show that even if American institutions have become 1 

3 

more a-religious, American individuals have not. It also ignores the g. 

work that examines how this persistent religiosity has shaped American 8 

life over the past Century and a half. One may argue, for instance, that g 

it is the recognition of religious pluralism that led to the secularization £ 

of American institutions, not any sort of decline in religious fervor. aj 

To help the discussion move forward, we would like to suggest five jf 

particular directions that American religious historiography is moving, S> 

and outline several major omissions. We mean not only to give an update S 

on recent trends in the field, but also to demonstrate the numerous ways % 

in which religious historians have shaped the understanding of the recent | 

American past. If religion is everywhere in American history, it should be " 

the task of American religious historians to make it more central to the |" 

historiography as well — in short, to make other historians notice, and "*■ 

more naturally integrate American religion into American history. 
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historiography, but it has emerged as a more central focus for historians 
trying to explain American political development as well as its various 
stances on human rights. In this new vein of scholarship, William 
Hutchison's Religious Pluralism in America (2003) demonstrated that 
religious pluralism was America's most contentious founding ideal. He 
traced the role of religious differences from the founding of the nation 
until the 1990s. He pinpointed the massive immigration around the 
turn of the twentieth Century and the ideological Americanism of the ö 

World War II era as vitally shaping American religious sociology. Both § 

helped enshrine religious pluralism as a particularly useful ideal in | 

American history since the Civil War. The ideal came and went, and 8. 

was sometimes cynically incorporated in national narratives, but the | 

fact of America's religious pluralism was crucial in developing the g 

nation's outlook on human rights, the place of minorities in society, II 

and in crafting notions of social justice. 9 j» 

Two recent books on the career of Jesus in America have similarly S 

highlighted the importance, and vitality, of America's religious plural- J. 

ism: Richard Wightman Fox's Jesus in America (2004) and Stephen § 

Prothero's American Jesus (2003). Prothero's book, the more expansive g. 

and controversial of the two, demonstrates how Americans of all faiths '% 

have adapted the figure of Jesus to meet the particular needs of the g 

time. Fox's book, a more theologically oriented study, nonetheless S 

shows how mutable the figure of Jesus has been in American life. As sj 

both Prothero and Fox show vividly, people have adapted Jesus to fit all jf 

kinds of spiritual and worldly callings. By tracing the career of Jesus in S> 

America, these scholars have affirmed America's devotion to religion S 

and to religious pluralism, even if that pluralism comes cloaked as the % 

Singular figure of Jesus Christ. Furthering this notion will be Edward | 

Blum and Paul Harvey's Jesus in Red, White, and Black, which follows " 

how Jesus became (sometimes implicitly, sometimes explicitly) a white |" 

man in America, and how African American and Native American reli- '"'. 

gious communities responded to and eventually undermined Jesus's 
whiteness. Even Jesus, an actual historical figure, has adapted everything 
from his skin color to his message to fit with pluralist visions of the 
United States. By tracing those developments, historians have shown 
not only that Jesus was never very far from American social and politi- 
cal discussions, but that Jesus's messages (variously interpreted) were 
always a powerful motivation for modern American historical actors. 
For instance, by underscoring Jesus's own religion (Judaism), American 
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Jews were able to incorporate themselves into mainstream culture 
during the first half of the twentieth Century. 10 

Pluralism presents all sorts of problems, though, and the variety of 
faiths in America have not always gotten along. Philip Hamburgers 
recent book Separation of Church and State (2002) details one principle 
that emerged during the battle over religious pluralism. The idea of the 
"wall of Separation" between church and State, a phrase born in a letter 

by Thomas Jefferson to Connecticut Baptists in 1802, initially con- ö 

cerned his fear about the influence of a collection of New England |_ 

Federalist clergyman. The phrase "wall of Separation" took on a life of U 

its own with the massive Catholic immigration during the middle of the 8. 

nineteenth Century. Indeed, Hamburger's main point is that the idea of g 

Separation emerged to keep Catholics in check, as Protestant Americans g 

sought to limit the collective influence of the new arrivals. This began y. 

in the 1840s but continued into living memory; indeed, anti- j» 

Catholicism fundamentally undergirded the principle of church-state 8 

Separation up through the 1950s. Then, as a recent essay by Kevin J. 

Schultz in the American Quarterly has shown, Catholics, Jews, and § 

other religious minorities used the principle of Separation to ensure fair g. 

access in a post-Protestant America. 11 | 

Progressive intellectuals created the notion of cultural pluralism in g 

an attempt to counteract nativist trends of the early twentieth Century. £ 

In doing so, they inevitably wove religious discussion into a framework sj 

of issues central to American history, including immigration, assimila- «§■' 

tion, and nativism. Noah Feldman's Divided By God (2005) offers a S> 

post-hole history of several moments in the American past, showing S 

how numerous faiths have sought to navigate the dangerous terrain of ■< 

American constitutional democracy. Feldman also offers his own sug- g 

gestions for how Americans might be able to see their way through the " 

religiously laden cultural wars of the 1990s. Walter H. Conser, Jr. and |" 

Rodger M. Payne's Southern Crossroads: Perspectives on Religion and "*■ 

Culture (2008) takes a broad approach toward religion in the South, g 

including vernacular folkways and non-Western religions. Diana Eck's pj 

A New Religious America: How a "Christian Country" Has Become the w 

World's Most Religiously Diverse Nation (2001) describes and celebrates o 

America's religious diversity by focusing on Muslims, Hindus, and "° 
Buddhists (although she overstates her case by exaggerating the impor- 
tance of these groups in American life). All these works feature 
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extensive discussions of the ways Americans have worked through the 
opportunities as well as the dilemmas of religious pluralism, showing 
ways religion can be featured more centrally in accounts of the 
American past, especially as the nation came to accept and eventually 
celebrate its cultural diversity. Religion figures prominently in that tran- 
sition — one from Anglo-Protestant supremacy to cultural diversity 12 
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These examinations of America's religious pluralism have paved the 
way for increased focus on two Outsider religions, Judaism and 
Mormonism, our second historiographical trend. In recent work, 
Mormon historiography has moved partially away from provinciality, 
focusing instead on placing Mormonism within the boundaries of main- 
stream culture. The Church of lesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is, after 
all, the fourth largest church in the country today But there is a reason 8 

for the provinciality of some Mormon history: Mormons have emerged 1 

only recently from the confines of the Rocky Mountains to play a signifi- 
cant role in the life of twentieth- Century American politics and culture. | 

Nevertheless, stellar works of Mormon history, notably Richard Lyman 
Bushman's new biography of Joseph Smith: Rough Stone Rolling (2005), 
show how scholars who happen to have "Mormon DNA" can speak to a 
larger audience of historians and the general public. A recent dialogue in 
the Journal of American History between Bushman and lan Shipps, the 
foremost non-Mormon interpreter of LDS history, gives further evidence 
of Mormon history's (and historians') movement out of the margins, 
even if not quite to the mainstream. In this case, religion (by definition) 
is everywhere, and the serious scholarly engagement with it (largely 
thanks to Bushman and other talented Mormon historians) has become 
central to historiographical dialogue. 13 This work not only illuminates ^ 

the period of Mormonism's founding, but it also shows how 
Mormonism was both a foil for mainstream Protestantism (in, say, 
forcing it to define its boundaries on plural marriage) and, recently, as a 
key player in the Religious Right, helping to fund such causes as the 
anti-gay marriage movement in California. 

lewish history is a more developed field, more securely mainstream 
than Mormon history. Recent books have tried to demonstrate the 
lewish presence in just about everything good in American life. 
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Deborah Dash Moore's recent book about her father and his friends, G. 
I. Jews (2004), teils the story of how numerous Jews came to terms (or 
did not) with eating ham for Uncle Sam. Meanwhile, Andrew Heinze's 
recent work shows the deep Jewish influence on Americans' self-under- 
standing. In his book, Jews and the American Soul (2004), Heinze traces 
American populär psychology from 1900 to today and discovers that 
many of the main popularizers of the feel-good attitude were Jews 

writing from an openly Jewish perspective. From Hugo Musterburg at ö 

Harvard in the early 1900s (one of the early advocates of the field of |_ 

psychology) to Sigmund Freud and his boosters in America to Joyce U 

Brothers (who Heinze refers to as "the Jewish Woman as Psychologist 8. 

of Suburban America"), Heinze argues that how Americans today think s 

of the good life, how they understand right from wrong, how they g 

know how to act in certain situations, derives in good measure from the y. 

streng presence of Jews in American populär psychology, which is the j» 

perfect melding of Christianity and science. For intellectual historians S 

and historians of every day life, this Jewish input cannot be discredited. J. 

It was, in fact, foundational to how Americans lived their life. 14 § 

New research on American Judaism also has demonstrated how g. 

Jews have obsessed over the question of their identity long before these ° 

topics became central in American life. Marc Dollinger's Quest for g 

Indusion (2000) and Eric Goldstein's The Price of Whiteness (2006) £ 

show how the American Jewish Community struggled between ensuring aj 

demands for increased social justice (a campaign well described in «§■' 

Stuart Svonkin's Jews Against Prejudice [1997]) and their desire to 8> 

enjoy the füll benefits of social inclusion in American life. Other works S 

suggest how Jews have struggled to make the United States a secular % 

place in the name of religious pluralism, themes explored in David | 

Hollinger's Science, Jews, and Secular Culture (1998) and Naomi " 

Cohen's Jews in Christian America (1992). Again, in these works a par- g" 

ticular religious tradition has informed American intellectual and cul- ^ 

tural life in far-reaching ways — by creating the post-World War II g 

movement for broad tolerance, but reifying secular values in a reli- pj 

giously plural nation — that have not yet been adequately understood in y> 

mainstream narratives. For the most part, this history has not taken on o 

the cast of advocacy, not because most of these people are self-hating *° 
Jews, but perhaps because, in the immortal words of Woody Allen, 
"I may hate myself, but not because I'm Jewish." 15 



14 Moore (2004) and Heinze (2004). 
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RELIGION AND POLITICS 

Debates about religious pluralism and the place of minority faiths 
often end up in legislatures and courts, where politicians preach to their 
choirs and judges adjudicate conflicts that reach to the level of everyday 
religious practice. Analyzing the history of these struggles suggests the 
importance of integrating religion into the political narrative, the third 
major theme in recent historiography. For the most part, however, the 
discussion of the marriage of religion and politics has been happening | 

at the poles of the American experience. That is to say, there has been a 
vigorous albeit frustrating debate about the faith of our Founding 
Fathers. The Religious Right has adopted figures such as George 
Washington and John Witherspoon (while usually avoiding the uncom- 
fortable figure of Thomas Jefferson) as their own in order to buttress 
their claim that America is a "Christian nation." Historians are often 
stuck with the task of articulating the philosophy of the deists, of 
demonstrating the importance of the unique religiosity of the Second | 

Great Awakening, and more. It is beyond dispute that, by the end of the "t 

Revolutionary War, for instance, the revolution gained much religious 3 

institutional support, but the words and religious philosophies of the % 

Founding Fathers leave precious little to substantiate the idea that "s. 

America was founded as a "Christian Nation." Steven Waldman's £ 

Founding Faith: Providence, Politics, and the Birth of Religious Freedom | 

in America (2008) is only the latest book evenhandedly and objectively | 

to debunk the myths of the Religious Right about the founding. 6 g 

On the other end of the historical spectrum, historians have been J 

trying to explain the rise of the Religious Rght since the 1970s (and g 

earlier). Michael Lienesch's Redeeming America: Piety and Politics in < 

the New Christian Right (1993) showed how the rise of the New I 

Christian Rght was part of a cyclical process in American history, and g 

how components of faith really were vital to the movement (and not .§ 

just aspects being used by wily politicians). Susan Friend Harding's The § 

Book of Jerry Falwell: Fundamentalist Language and Politics (2000) eth- | 

nographically examines one of the most visible spokesmen for the & 

movement, but broadens her scope enough to illuminate how evangeli- « 

cal leaders like Falwell crafted a new Bible-based language that pro- £ 

pelled people of the Book into the world. Finally, D. Michael Lindsay's 
Faith in the Halls of Power: How Evangelicals Joined the American Elite 
(2007) documented how evangelicals came to occupy numerous 
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positions within the American elite through social and political net- 
works that have emerged since the 1970s. Lindsay is well known for 
coining the phrase "elastic orthodoxy," a term describing the way evan- 
gelicals have compromised aspects of their faith in order to fit into the 
corridors of power in America. But his book also charts the evangelical 
conservative thrust that propelled George W. Bush (arguably) to the 
presidency in 2000 and kept him there in 2004. 17 

Recent scholarly work has traced the intertwining of religion and ö 

conservative politics even further back than the 1970s, giving religion a § 

properly deserved central role in the rise of modern conservatism — yet 8 

another area where religion should be better incorporated into main- 8. 

stream stories. Most notably, Lisa McGirr's Suburban Warriors (2002) | 

follows a conservative political migration from the Midwest to Orange g 

County, California. She demonstrates how easily suburbanites, y. 

ensconced squarely in growing defense industries and spreading | 

suburbs of Southern California, maneuvered between John Birchian S 

conspiracy theories, Goldwater coffee klatches, church groups, and J. 

Republican Party advocacy While Kenneth Jackson's founding study of § 

the suburbs, Crabgrass Frontier: The Suburbanization of the United g. 

States (1987) hardly pays any attention to religion, McGirr's book | 

devotes an entire chapter to religious conservatism. More needs to be g 

done analyzing the birth of the New Right in the 1950s, especially after £ 

political scientists Jeff Manza and Clem Brooks revealed in their book aj 

on Social Cleavages and Political Change: Voter Alignments and U.S. j§' 

Party Coalitions (1999) that religion was the second most important S> 

"cleavage" separating American voters, after race but ahead of class and S 

gender and any other social marker. Throughout the twentieth Century, % 

religious identification has been vitally important to how people vote. | 

Incorporating the political transitions of Catholics, Jews, Mormons, and * 

Protestants into the variety of political coalitions of modern American g" 

history is a vital component of getting the story right. 18 ^ 

But conservatives did not dominate mid-twentieth Century politics; g 

this was the age of an ascendant liberalism, buttressed and justified by | 

the "consensus school" of American historiography. The liberal theolo- y> 

gian of choice, recently resurrected by Barack Obama's championing of o 

him, is Reinhold Niebuhr. Historians have certainly recognized him as *° 
a central figure in crafting mid-century American liberalism, demon- 
strating how Niebuhr provided many Americans with the intellectual 
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tools to fuse a moral consciousness about social justice with the 
demands of fighting a worldwide war against a vague enemy. As 
Richard Wightman Fox's excellent biography, Reinhold Niebuhr (1985), 
argues, Niebuhr grasped the implausibility of creating a perfect social 
order, an appealing realism during the early years of the nuclear 
charged Cold War. Because humans were not perfect, Niebuhr argued, 
any attempt at perfectionism was folly and should be abandoned. His 

understanding of inherent human sin, and his Suggestion that ö 

Americans ought to continue to try to improve their society nonethe- |_ 

less, is the foundational idea of what came to be called "neo-ortho- U 

doxy," a perfectly balanced ideological position to equip mid-century 8. 

liberals who wanted both guns and butter. Of course, searching for a | 

moral compass while fighting a war against a vague enemy resonates g 

today. Not surprisingly, then, we are now in something of a Niebuhr y. 

renaissance. Both Barack Obama and George Bush feel comfortable j» 

quoting him. (This renaissance led to two wonderfully titled articles in 8 

the 2007 Atlantic Monthly: "Everybody Loves Reinhold" and "A Man J. 

For All Reasons.") Along with the studies of Niebuhr, critically and § 

theologically engaged studies such as Eugene McCarraher's Christian g. 

Critics: Religion and the Impasse in Modern American Social Thought ° 

(2000) illuminate the role (as well as the limitations) of religion in g 

modern American liberalism. From a more critical angle, Joseph Kip £• 

Kosek's Acts of Conscience: Christian Nonviolence and Modern ™ 

American Democracy (2009) focuses on Christian nonviolence through >§■' 

the twentieth Century, especially on those associated (as was Niebuhr, S> 

for a time) with the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Later, Niebuhr moved S 

out of the religious left of the day and into a vision of liberal realism; % 

that is the Niebuhr primarily that is celebrated today Kosek has a less g 

celebratory take: "the decline of the Fellowship's strain of radical * 
Christianity has not led to enlightened secularism, but rather to an 
impoverishment of political discourse about violence." Before its 

decline, though, that same strain fed directly into the black civil rights g 

movement, and, through that, fundamentally changed America. 19 | 

8 

SOCIAL HISTORY B 

Moving beyond politics, the imperatives of social history — to 
capture the lives and experiences of ordinary people — suggest our 
fourth theme of historiographical analysis: the recent explorations of 
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Americans' everyday experiences of religion. In religious studies and 
religious history circles, this is now usually tagged "lived religion." Like 
many of our other themes, this is not really "new" exactly; it arises 
from older scholarly traditions. At the same time, the more contempor- 
ary work has taken innovative directions that make it not merely a 
reprise of an older generation of scholars who focused on religious 
experience. To cite a seminal recent example, Robert Orsi's The 

Madonna of 115th Street: Faith and Community in Italian Harlem, o 

1880-1950 (1985) put faith and family at the center of Italian immi- | 

grant culture in New York. It was not anticlericalism or fear of the U 

Irish-led church that dominated the life of the Italian Community he 8. 

studied, but the vibrant religiosity of the parishioners, especially the s 

women. In the annual rite of the Festa, held each year in the hot July g 

streets of East Harlem, women would famously lick the floor of the y. 

church as they made their way to the altar. 2 j» 

Orsi followed his landmark first book with Thank You, St. Jude: 8 

Women's Devotion to the Patron Saint of Hopeless Causes (1996), which J. 

told the story of how women have negotiated the very essence of mod- § 

ernity And they did it, by and large, via the U.S. postal service, sending g. 

messages to St. Jude, the patron samt of lost causes, asking for help in 8 

all the dilemmas of modernity, whether it was how to tuck your kid & 

into bed each night despite his or her fears of nuclear holocaust or how S 

to handle the problems of an increasingly impersonal economy, ™ 

whether it be during the Great Depression or the decline of the Rust j§' 

Belt. These women negotiated the everyday tremors of modernity S> 

through religion, and not an anti-modern religion either. 21 S 

Scholars have taken this emphasis on the everyday experience of % 

religion in unpredictable directions, moving American religious history | 

into a broader engagement with au courant scholarly trends, including " 

(for example) studies of the body in history. Perhaps most creatively, g" 

R. Marie Griffith's Born Again Bodies: Flesh and Spirit in American "*• 

Christianity (2004) examines the importance of the body in a religion g 

that focuses so much on the soul. In her account, although some believ- | 

ers, such as the followers of Harlem's Father Divine, perceived an align- u> 

ment between physical abundance and spiritual abundance, most o 

American Christians scorn the body as the dirty place in the duality of *° 
spirit and body. The body is the location of sex, greed, and corpulence. 
Controlling the body, then, amounts to a spiritual exercise, a 
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demonstration of how pious one is. Fat bodies signify spiritual corrup- 
tion and weakness. The duality between salvation and damnation has 
been mapped onto the duality between spirit and flesh. Griffith, in the 
end, suggests how America's culture of health and fitness is not only 
quasi- religious, but even has religious origins. 22 



RELIGION THROUGHOUT AMERICAN LIFE S> 

i 

Our fifth and perhaps most important trend is less a theme than an g 

act of incorporation: how historians are writing religion into some of ^ 

the big events, developments, and political eras not conventionally seen %' 

as religious. This is not to say they are merely mapping religious history 5. 

onto the core periods of American history, but are attempting to put § 

religion in the heart of the periods, showing how religion fundamentally |' 

shaped the "big events" of American history. In this way, they are 3 

seeking to address the paradox of how religion is everywhere in s 

American history, but too often nowhere in historiography. g 

The title of Mark Noll's recent book, The Civil War as a Theological 
Crisis (2006), suggests one excellent example. To be sure, it was west- 
ward expansion that forced the issue of slavery into national politics 
and thus engineered the political meltdown of the 1850s. But The Civil 
War as a Theological Crisis demonstrates how commonsense Christian 
readings of the Bible in a democratic culture simply could not answer 
the most pressing moral dilemma of the age, nor prevent the cataclysm 
of the Civil War, nor even provide any rieh or profound answers to the 
pressing moral issues of the post-emaneipation era. Noll concludes: 
"The theological crisis of the Civil War was that while voluntary 
reliance on the Bible had contributed greatly to the creation of 
American national culture, that same voluntary reliance on Scripture §■' 

led only to deadlock over what should be done about slavery." •!! 

Ultimately, military might and industrial mobilization resolved what 
scriptural reasoning could not. 23 

Recent scholarship has likewise given a central role for religion in 
the Reconstruction Era, beyond the usual short nod to the role of the 
black church after the Civil War (as typified by the few pages on reli- 
gion in Eric Foner's magisterial survey of the Reconstruction Era). For 
the demise of Reconstruction and aspirations for racial justice, Edward 
Blum lays blame directly on American religious institutions and their 
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leaders. In Reforging the White Republic: Race, Religion, and American 
Nationalism, 1865-1898 (2005), Blum found that white northern minis- 
ters who had been ardently pro-Union, even to the point of extolling 
the religiosity of John Brown, turned away from visions of equality and 
instead embraced the theme of "reconciliation." Beyond ministers, Blum 
shows that many if not most of the narratives of reconciliation that 
emerged in the 1870s embraced Christian images of reunion, a 
Messianic notion of Coming together again and working on the great ö 

American project, all at the expense of African Americans. Meanwhile, |_ 

Dwight Moody's interdenominationalism discouraged social activism U 

and acted as a "bridge" between white Northerners and white 8. 

Southerners. Northern Protestants then responded to several plights in | 

the 1870s South (especially Yellow Fever), thus strengthening the bridge g 

between the two regions. When the reforms of the Progressive Era y. 

began to emerge, organizations such as the Woman's Christian | 

Temperance Union moved beyond sectional and racial concerns to S 

create a solid bloc for advocating another kind of national politics. J. 

With the always questionable commitment to racial equality demoted § 

and the rise of racialized nationalism now at the center of American g. 

life, imperial concerns of the 1890s and 1900s cemented the reunion of ° 

North and South. And when America marched off to the Spanish- g 

American War in 1898, white Southerners and white Northerners £ 

would fight together, in the words of President McKinley, "[i]n the aj 

name of humanity, in the name of civilization, [and] in behalf of .§■' 

endangered American interests." Thus, the failures of Reconstruction S> 

and the triumph of racial nationalism by the turn of the twentieth S 

Century can be said to have been midwived by Protestant leaders ■< 

Northern and Southern, who all too easily traded notions of equality | 

for nostrums of reconciliation. The capstone final moment in " 

D. W. Griffith's Birth of a Nation (1915) illuminated the triumph of the 
Klan being celebrated as the "birth of the nation." And as the "Paradise 
Regained" image appears in the final scene, Jesus's face magically 
appears, hovering over the triumphant reunification. 24 

Of course, Griffith's film came not from the era of Reconstruction, 
but the Progressive Era, a time when religious belief proved central to 
American life. Even as many American institutions were secularizing 
(this was when, for instance, the Young Men's Christian Association 
[YMCA] ceased maintaining an overt religious identity), religion 
marked many aspects of social life. Clifford Putney's study of 
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recreational and professional sports from 1880 to 1920 put a Muscular 
Christianity, as he titled his 2001 book, at the center of Victorian 
manhood. He explains how a gendered religiosity helped preserve a 
sense of manhood during an era when industrialization was changing 
notions of manhood away from property ownership, the creation of 
material goods, and the changing structure of masculine spaces. A revi- 
talized and reformed Protestantism, based in no small part on excluding 

itself from new immigrants, helped to recreate the notion of Victorian o 

manhood. William J. Baker has updated this story for our own times in § 

Playing with God: Religion and Modern Sport (2007), which affirms U 

Putney's timing that muscular Christianity emerged out of a turn-of- 8. 

the-twentieth-century need to redefine manhood in the Industrial Age. s 

Sports were deemed a suitable outlet for boys supposedly growing weak g 

by urban living. With the mainline churches cheering from the sidelines y. 

and on the playing fields, athletics became a signature part of modern | 

American life, a connection that becomes obvious today when athletes 8 

openly praise God and/or Jesus for their athletic achievements. 25 J. 

Also during the Progressive Era, modernist theologies appeared § 

alongside (and often complementary to) masculine and "muscular" reli- g. 

giosity Edward Blum's W. E. B. DuBois: American Prophet (2007) | 

demonstrates how pivotal a modernist theology and prophetic jeremiad & 

was to W. E. B. Du Bois, someone usually understood to be an atheist £ 

and bitter critic of religious institutions. Though his readings of sj 

DuBois's fiction, Blum shows that DuBois was steeped in images of a >§■' 

Black Christ and a spirituality that animated his latter-day movement 8> 

for black nationalism. And, as religiosity underwent its own revolutions S 

with the rise of the Industrial Age, Susan Curtis has shown us in her A % 

Consuming Faith (1991) how religious leaders of the Social Gospel | 

Movement used the technologies and ethos of industrial consumption ^ 

in their own lives, factors that helped these leaders develop a middle |" 

ground between an ascetic rejection of all things worldly and the lack of "*■ 

spirit in an increasingly material world. 26 g 

For the interwar years, Matthew Avery Sutton's new biography, pj 

Aimee Semple McPherson and the Resurrection of Christian America u> 

(2007), portrays McPherson's deep influence in the period (and also, o 

therefore, conservative Protestantism's deep influence too). More intri- *° 
guingly, Sutton argues that McPherson was among the first in the 
modern era to unite conservative Christianity, American nationalism, 
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and a political sensibility favoring the fantastic. Although she has been 
derided as a sexualized simpleton who quickly faded from the scene, 
Sutton portrays her as the forefather (mother?) of today's Religious 
Right. The lavish and eccentric parade she led in Los Angeles during 
the Scopes "Monkey" Trial of 1925 may not have won the case for 
William Jennings Bryan (his judicial victory was a foregone conclusion), 
but her style of publicly and personally sensational politics created a 

model that would be picked up several decades later by the likes of ö 

Jimmy Swaggart, Pat Robertson, and James and Tammy Faye Baker. § 

During her era, Aimee Semple McPherson was everywhere; now the U 

religious theatricality she helped to foster is everywhere. In mainstream 8. 

historiography, however, she is nowhere. 27 | 

Work on "high" or intellectual culture, as well, provides ample g 

material for bringing religion more centrally into the dominant narra- y. 

tives. For example, James Gilbert's Redeeming Culture: American | 

Religion in an Age of Science (1997) demonstrates how formidable reli- 8 

gion was during the middle years of the twentieth Century, when J. 

science was supposed to have stolen moral authority from the Bible. § 

Instead, Gilbert shows how conservative Protestants fused their religion g. 

into the cult of science. Science was not antithetical to religion; rather, k 

the most important manifestations of science were further proof of & 

God's divine wisdom. The central image of the book (which, in fact, ö 

prompted Gilbert to pursue the topic) is one of a preacher in a three- aj 

piece suit with his eyes and arms extended heavenward, as bolts of j§' 

lightening extend from his fingertips. The image came from a film pro- 8> 

duced by the Moody Institute of Science and was distributed by the S 

U.S. Air Force in the 1940s. Concerned with how the military uses of % 

science were compromising the morals of the servicemen, the Moody | 

Institute films fit the military's needs perfectly Science was not amoral, " 

but was evidence of God's love of humankind. More broadly, the fusing g" 

of religion and science during the mid-century helps explain how John ^ 

Dewey's materialistic pragmatism was demoted in favor of a more reli- g 

gious morality based on something called Judeo-Christianity during the | 

Cold War. 28 S 

During the postwar period, the United States experienced a religious o 

revival of sorts as well, although one that was unusual in American *° 
history because it was a revival not just for Protestants, but for Catholics 
and Jews as well. Articles written by one of us (Schultz) in the Journal of 
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American History and American Quarterly argue that Catholics and Jews 
took advantage of the anti-fascist rhetoric of World War II and the Cold 
War in order to combat any lingering connections between 
Protestantism and American nationalism. Instead, they articulated the 
idea that the State should be neutral in handling religious affairs, 
whether it be in the U.S. Census or in the realm of public education. 
These religious minorities were sometimes torn between arguing on 
behalf of their co-religionists or on the principle of Separation of church o 

and State, but by the 1960s, most realized that, as one of Schultz's articles |_ 

is titled, "Favoritism Cannot Be Tolerated." In this way, religion sits at U 

the root of today's multicultural struggles, where differences are to be 8. 

recognized and even championed, but never prioritized by the State. In | 

the debates on multiculturalism, and in so much eise, religion is every- g 

where in history, but nowhere in the historiography. 29 y. 

Schultz is not alone in this recognition, of course. Mark Massa's j» 

wonderful if contradictory book on Catholics and American Culture 8 

(1999) examines the transitions American Catholicism underwent J. 

during the 1950s, as it tried to reconcile its newfound acceptance within | 

the American nation. And Deborah Dash Moore examined the open- g. 

ness and subsequent search for identity American Jews experienced as ° 

they fled their longtime home in the American Northeast in favor of g 

Florida and California. Appropriately enough, her book is titled To the £ 

Golden Cities (1994). 30 f 

When we arrive at the 1960s, however, we encounter the first of two j§' 

exceptions to our "everywhere and nowhere" thesis. This is to say that 8> 

in two developments in modern American history, religion appears cen- S 

trally both in the history and in the historiography: in interpretations of % 

the civil rights movement, and in analyses of the rise of the modern | 

"values" conservatism. Interestingly, though, in both cases, religion is " 

fundamental to the narratives of the racialized and/or the marginalized. |" 

In other words, it may be easier, or more acceptable, to proclaim that "*■ 

religion is important for subjects "outside the mainstream," either 
because of America's history of racial exclusion (as in the case of the 
civil rights movement) or because they self-identify as marginalized (as 
in the case of the Religious Right). 

In civil rights scholarship, for example, works such as The Martin 
Luther King Papers Project (ongoing) and David Chappell's A Stone of 
Hope: Prophetic Religion and the Death of Jim Crow (2004) have drawn 
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extensive and well-deserved attention. Chappell, for example, aims for 
nothing less than to explain why the civil rights movement succeeded. 
His work "isolates and magnifies" the argument that "black southern 
activists got strength from old-time religion, and white supremacists 
failed, at the same moment, to muster the cultural strength that conser- 
vatives traditionally get from religion." Chappell continues: "Who suc- 
ceeded in the great cultural battle over race and rights in the 1950s and 

early 1960s? those who could use religion to inspire solidarity and seif- ö 

sacrificial devotion to their cause. Who did not have such religious § 

power? Two groups: those who failed — the segregationists — and those U 

who succeeded only by attaching themselves to the religious protestors 8. 

— the liberals." Chappell portrays the movement's "nonviolent soldiers" g 

as "driven not by modern liberal faith in human reason," but instead g 

from a "prophetic tradition that runs from David and Isaiah in the Old y. 

Testament through Augustine and Martin Luther to Reinhold Niebuhr j» 

in the twentieth Century." The prophetic tradition held that the "natural 8 

tendency of this world and of human institutions (including churches) J. 

is toward corruption. Like the Hebrew Prophets, these thinkers believed § 

that they could not expect that world and those institutions to improve. g. 

. . . They had to stand apart from society and insult it with skepticism 8 

about its pretensions to justice and truth." This prophetic view was the g 

idea that made the civil rights movement move. By contrast, the liberal § 

belief in the "power of human reason to overcome 'prejudice' and other sj 

vestiges of a superstitious unenlightened past" was weak and ineffectual >§■' 

once detached from the Prophetic power of the movement. Thus, the 8> 

"alliance between black Christian civil rights groups and American Hb- S 

erals was more [one] of convenience than one of deep ideological % 

affinity" 31 | 

Dozens of other works trace the relationship of religion and the civil " 

rights movement. Indeed, in civil rights movement scholarship those |" 

who downplay the influence of religion tend to be the "heretics," rather ^ 

than the other way around. For example, Glenda Gilmore's Defying g 

Dixie (2008) challenges the conventional narrative precisely because she | 

draws attention away from religious groups, and toward secular black y> 

radicals. Meanwhile, Jane Dailey's recent Journal of American History o 

essay "Sex, Segregation, and the Sacred after Brown" (2004) incorporates *° 
religious thought into understanding the history of massive resistance 
to the civil rights movement, while Michael Barkun has led the way in 
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examining Religion and the Racist Right (1994), a book exploring the 
origins and impact of the "Christian Identity" movement. 32 

Beyond studies of the apocalyptic far right such as Barkun's work, 
work on the rise and pervasive influence of mainstream contemporary 
conservatism places religion centrally in the narrative. A plethora of 
studies on fundamentalism by scholars such as George Marsden, Joel 
Carpenter, and Margaret Bendroth have provided historians with a 

sophisticated understanding of the theological and social roots of fun- ö 

damentalism and of the careful nurturing of conservative religious net- § 

works that blossomed in the post- 1960s era. The older notion (still U 

found in some textbooks) that the Scopes Trial killed off fundamental- 8. 

ism, which then somehow magically reappeared in approximately 1973, | 

is ludicrous; the burgeoning historiography of twentieth- Century g 

American conservatism has integrated religion skillfully into the narra- y. 

tive analysis. George Marsden's Fundamentalism and American Culture | 

(1980), for example, has vitally influenced our understandings of the |3 

intellectual roots of fundamentalism. Social historians have significantly J. 

contributed to this project as well, recently and notably including § 

Joseph Crespino's In Search of Another Country (2007) and the small g. 

library of books on contemporary figures of the Religious Right, from s, 

Jerry Falwell to James Dobson to Phyllis Schlafly (including the new g 

biography of her by Donald Critchlow). Meanwhile, numerous young £ 

scholars are exploring the roots, rise, and influence of the Religious aj 

Right and of the "family values" motif in twentieth-century American >§■' 

thought. The history of conservatism is "in" right now, a development 8> 

certainly long overdue but one that bodes well for making religion S 

more central to a grand narrative of twentieth-century American ■< 

history. 33 | 

Again, though, one may ask of the civil rights movement and the ^ 

contemporary right: since these are two groups that have been histori- g" 

cally racialized and/or marginalized, does that make it "safer" to incor- ^ 

porate religion more centrally into their intellectual trajectories? And to g 

what degree do they influence the mainstream narrative? In other pj 

words, when we move from the mainstream to the margins, does it w 

become safer to introduce religion as a central actor in people's lives? o 

And if so, will that scholarship focusing on the margins find its way *° 
into the mainstream narratives? The almost complete absence of reli- 
gion from James Kennedy's Freedom from Fear and James Patterson's 
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Grand Expectations, the two Oxford History of the United States 
volumes coverine; the period from 1932 to 1974, provides just cause for 
such reflection. 3 

All told, then, historians of American religion repeatedly have 
shown that religion figured in vital ways to the central events of 
American history. Yet the paradox remains that these events often 
appear in texts and classrooms without regard to religion. In short, reli- 
gion is everywhere, and nowhere. But the historiographical trends ö 
appear to be changing. In addition to all the above-mentioned works, |_ 
the Organization of American Historians has hired as its editor in 2005 U 
Edward T. Linenthal, a scholar who had written on religion before and 8. 
who has expressed his desire to publish more articles on religion. In | 
2007, the Journal published an extensive review of the series of books g 
on "religion by region," edited by Mark Silk and Andrew Walsh. The y. 
series uses recently collected data sets by the Glenmarie Research | 
Center and other organizations to explore the influence of region on S 
American religious expression. Furthermore, an entire recent issue of J. 
the OAH's Magazine of History was devoted to incorporating religion § 
in American history survey classes. 35 g. 

Adding to the list of classroom-usable material, the appearance of ° 

synthetic textbooks by Patrick Allitt (Religion in America Since 1945: A g 

History [2003]) and Mark Hulsether (Religion, Culture and Politics in § 

the Twentieth- Century United States [2007]J, along with the extensive sj 

collection of primary sources in Paul Harvey and Philip Goff, eds., The >§■' 

Columbia Documentary History of Religion in America Since 1945 8> 

(2005), provides scholars with significant resources on religion in S 

modern America readily adaptable for teaching. Paul Harvey and ■< 

Edward J. Blum's The Columbia Guide to Religion in American History g 

(forthcoming), and similar volumes to appear from Blackwell and " 

Cambridge, should provide the next generation with ample reference |" 

book and research guide material to provide younger scholars a sense of ^ 

the field and opportunities for further topic development. Finally, in g 

the blogosphere, the "Religion in American History" blog at http:// | 

usreligion.blogspot.com, provides an ongoing outlet for discussions w 

among scholars and others interested in making religion central to the o 

narratives of American history 36 " 
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CONCLUSION 

What is missing from the recent historiography? There is plenty, 
but here we will mention only a few omissions and underdeveloped 
areas worthy of much further investigation. First, there have been only 
a few historical studies of Protestant denominations. We need more 
books to explain, for example, the lineage of Presbyterianism, or the 
divisions within Methodism. How do we get to where we are today? 

Only when these kinds of studies emerge will it be possible to envision | 

a history of what people call "Mainline American Protestantism." What | 

is that? Is it a movement? A collection of denominations? And if we do S 

not understand it, it is hard to discuss the decline of Protestantism as t? 

the hegemonic power in American cultural life. Recent anthologies such 3 

as American Denominational History may provide some historiographi- ■§ 

cal guides for those seeking to revive an older tradition that has tended •§ 
to get lost under the various waves of social and cultural history. 37 

Second, we would like to see the fruition of the much-promised g 

development of missionary studies. William Hutchison's 1993 book, "s 

Errand to the World, described the contours of the American mission- 3 

ary movement and suggested some of the important ways in which mis- % 

sionaries have contributed to American life, citing an acceptance of - 

religious pluralism as one of the most important. Several scholars are £ 

working on projects related to the missionary movement, and we look § 

forward to the publications of these books. If they fulfill the promise of g 

their topics, as does Alvyn Austin's Chinas Millions: The China Inland \ 

Mission and Late Qing Society, 1832-1905 (2007), then the future of ff 

missionary studies should be incredibly helpful in teaching us how g 

these far-flung Christians influenced American life. 38 | 

Third, despite much recent work on the topic, Catholicism remains I 

the most understudied tradition in American history, particularly in work 5. 

that engages Catholicism with the greater story of American history. In ,§ 

Catholic studies perhaps more than anywhere eise, religion is everywhere § 

in history and nowhere in historiography. We have a few stellar examples, I 

most notably John McGreevy's 2003 book Catholicism and American & 

Freedom, that suggest the way forward. But Catholic history is still in the k 

process of moving away from its parochial lionizations toward a more £ 
critical, and more engaged, incorporation in most scholars' understanding 
of the American past. This is especially important considering Catholics 
make up about 25 percent of the American population, and have for at 
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least the past Century. The next dosest group is the Baptists, making up 
about 15 percent, and yet arguably Baptists have played a much more 
central role in the interpretation of particular key periods and events 
(notably in the "evangelical counterculture" described by Rhys Isaac 
[1982] in his landmark work The Transformation of Virginia, 1740-1790) 
than has ever been accorded to Catholics. 

The same might be said for Methodists. The nineteenth Century has 

been called "the Methodist Century," and Christine Heyrman's o 

Bancroft-prize winning work Southern Cross: The Beginnings of the § 

Bible Belt (1997) placed Methodists front and center of a larger story of U 

the transformation of an American region from indifference to piety 8. 

Yet, given the scope and significance of Catholic immigration to the g 

United States, why would no one consider that it would be called the g 

"Catholic Century," particularly insofar as struggles over the meaning of y. 

Catholicism in America defined so many social and political struggles j» 

of that era? Recently, for example, Tracy Fessenden's searching examin- S 

ation of Culture and Redemption: Religion, the Secular, and American J. 

Literature (2007) suggests how deeply Protestant ideas infused and § 

defined what constituted (and did not constitute) the category of "reli- g. 

gion" and "secularism"; in the process, these same ideas made others, ° 

including Catholics and racial minorities, into "others." 39 g 

Fourth, incorporating ideas drawn more from religious studies than £• 

history should compel historians to interrogate further their own too- sj 

easy deployment of contested terms such as "religion." Besides «!? 

Fessenden's work, for example, Tisa Wenger's We Have a Religion: The S> 

1920s Pueblo Dance Controversy and American Religious Freedom 8 

(2009) is one of a number of more recent books, often done by scholars ■< 

in religious studies, which show how the very definitions accorded to | 

the term "religion" have been contested over time. Sometimes it is " 

because of a confluence and confusion between what constitutes "reli- |" 

gion," and what "ethnicity," particularly in the case of American "j 

Judaism. In other cases, it is because sociologists and others who study g 

"religion" in institutional contexts cannot account for "religion" in its pj 

broader senses, the kind that humanists rely on. For example, the recent y> 

American Religious Identification Survey (taken 2008), based on a tele- o 

phone poll of 54,000 households, found (to much press fanfare) that *° 
those answering to the category of "no religion" had increased markedly 
since the original 1990 poll, from 8 percent in 1990 up to 15 percent in 
2008 (a counting almost equaling the Baptists). Religion scholars 
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quickly pointed out that those answering "no religion" often engage in 
a variety of spiritual practices, but get counted as "nones" because they 
do not attend a particular religious Institution. Thus, such surveys may 
provide a decent rough measure of American institutional religious 
trends (especially in tracking the gradual decline of "mainline 
Protestants"), but are less satisfactory in getting at the freewheeling and 
freelancing essence of American spirituality, the kind whose long 

history Leigh Eric Schmidt has recently documented in Restless Souls: a 

The Making of American Spirituality (2005). 40 § 

The much-publicized "U.S. Religious Landscape Survey" (2008) from U 

the Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life provides some startling data 8. 

for our concluding thoughts. First, the survey found that almost one out s 

of every ten Americans is an ex-Catholic. For the past 100 years, g 

Catholics have always been and still do make up about 25 percent of the y. 

population, but the stability of proportion for recent years is only explic- j» 

able because of the large numbers of immigrants, mostly Hispanic, that 8 

have come to the United States since 1965, when the United States loo- J. 

sened its immigration laws. Secondly, by the Standards of population, § 

the United States is still not "Abrahamic" or even "Judeo-Christian," if it g. 

ever was. Jews make up 1.7 percent of the population, while no other 8 

non-Christian religion constitutes more than 1 percent. Meanwhile, g 

nearly 80 percent of Americans consider themselves to be some variety £ 

of Christian. Finally, the largest growth area in people's religious identifi- aj 

cation lies in the category of "uncommitted," now amounting to about >§' 

14 percent of the population, according to the Pew survey. That figure 8> 

varies vastly by region, as the Silk and Walsh volumes make clear. Thus, S 

"uncommitted" makes up a sizable portion of the Pacific Northwest, but % 

barely registers as a religious alternative in the Deep South. 41 | 

Other highlights from the Pew survey include the fact that there are ^ 

more Buddhists than Muslims in America, there almost as many athe- |" 

ists as Jews (and more agnostics), and more than a quarter (28 percent) "*■ 

of all Americans have left the grand faith tradition into which they were g 

born, while nearly half of all Americans have left the faith of their birth | 

or switched denominations at some point in their life (44 percent). The y> 

structure of faith in America is an amorphous thing, constantly chan- o 

ging, influencing people's lives in new and dynamic and important *° 
ways. "The survey finds that constant movement characterizes the 
American religious marketplace, as every major religious group is 
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simultaneously gaining and losing adherents," the report reads. "Those 
that are growing as a result of religious change are simply gaining new 
members at a faster rate than they are losing members. Conversely, 
those that are declining in number because of religious change simply 
are not attracting enough new members to offset the number of adher- 
ents who are leaving those particular faiths." 42 

To ignore this constant change is to pretend that religion is not 
now, nor has ever been, an important part of what motivates people to 
do the things they do; it is to miss the fact that religion in everywhere 
in American history, even if, too often, it is nowhere in historiography 
If history is the study of change over time, then to ignore one of the 
important factors that has motivated Americans throughout this 
nation's history is not only to write bad history, but to fail to under- 
stand many of the driving forces that animate those that live around us. 
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